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Greetings 


HIS SPECIAL issue of the New 

Series Fantasy & Terror con- 
sists largely of rare old ghost 
stories that have, for the most 
part, evaded supernatural 
anthologies and collections. 
This should not suggest any 
sort of retrenchment in fully 
traditional kinds of stories, 
as opposed to the oddness and 
surreality of the first three 
issues; for some of these ghost 
stories are peculiar border- 
cases in and of themselves; and 
there are, additionally, a 
number of the "unusual prose" 
pieces that are the heartbeat 
of this journal, as by Wees, 
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Wiloch, and Ligotti. The issue 
is as always rounded off by 
both obscure and classic poems 
in the near-romanticist vein, 
metrically sound and conceptual- 
ly grotesque and sad (I would 
welcome new poems of this ilk, 
but do not want to see free- 
verse that is archly modern). 
Next issue will revert to the 
half -old/rare and half new 
bizarre writings, and I eagerly 
look forward to submissions of 
surreal horror. You may look 
forward next issue to wondrous 
oddities and morosities by 
authors past and present, and 
Ligotti's major Lovecraft opus. 
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The Death of Mercier 


ERCIER IS DEAD, and I saw his 

corpse weep. I did not think 
such a thing possible. 

The orderly had just washed 
his face and combed his grey 
hair. 

I said: "You are not forty 
yet, my poor Mercier, and your 
hair is almost white already." 

"It is because my life has 
been a very hard one, and I have 
had so many sorrows. I have 
worked so hard...so hard! And 
I have had so little luck." 

There are pitiful little 
wrinkles all over his face; a 
thousand disappointments have 
left indelible traces there. And 
yet his eyes are always smiling; 
from out his faded features they 
shine, bright with an artless 
candour and radiant with hope. 

"You will cure me, and per- 
haps I shall be luckier in the 
future." 

I say "yes," and I think, 
"Alas! No, no." 

But suddenly he calls me. 
Great dark hollows appear under 
the smiling eyes. A livid sweat 
bathes his forehead. 

"Come, come!" he says. "Some- 
thing terrible is taking hold of 
me. Surely I am going to die." 

We busy ourselves with the 
poor paralysed body. The face 
alone labours to translate its 
sufferings. The hands make the 
very slightest movement on the 
sheet. The bullets of the 
machine-gun have cut off all the 
rest from the sources of life. 

We do what we can, but I feel 
his heart beating more feebly; 
his lips make immense efforts to 
beg one drop, one drop only from 
the vast cup of air. 


Gradually he escapes from 
this hell. I divine that his 
hand makes a movement as if to 
detain mine. 

"Stay by me," he says; "I am 
afraid." 

I stay by him. The sweat no 
longer stands on his brow. The 
horrible distress passes off. 
The air flows again into the 
miserable breast. The gentle 
eyes have not ceased to smile. 

"You will save me after all," 
he says; "I have had too misera- 
ble a life to die yet, Monsieur.” 

I press his hand to give him 
confidence, and I feel that his 
hard hand is happy in mine. My 
fingers have groped in his flesh, 
his blood has flowed over them, 
and this creates strong ties 
between two men. 

Calm seems completely re- 
stored. I talk to him of his 
beautiful native place. He was a 
baker in the village of Le 
Cantal. I passed through it 
once as a traveller in peace 
time. We recall the scent of the 
juniper-bushes on the green 
slopes in summer, and the 
mineral fountains with wonderful 
flavours that gush forth among 
the mountains. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed, "I shall 
always see you!" 

"You will see me, Mercier?" 

He is a very simple fellow; 
he tries to explain, and merely 
adds: 

"In my eyes... I shall 
always see you in my eyes." 

What else does he see? What 
other thing is suddenly re- 
flected in his eyes? 

"I think. e o ON it is 
beginning again!" 


It is true; the spasm is be- 
ginning again. It is terrible. 
In spite of our efforts, it 
overcomes the victim, and this 
time we are helpless. 

"I feel that I am going to 
die," he says. 

The smiling eyes are still 
fixed imploringly upon me. 

“But you will save me, you 
will save me!" 

Death has already laid a dis- 
figuring hand on Mercier. 

"Stay by me." 

Yes, I will stay by you, and 
hold your hand. Is there nothing 
more I can do for you? 

His nostrils quiver. It is 
hard to have been wretched for 
forty years, and to have to give 
up the humble hope of smelling 
the pungent scent of the 
juniper-bushes once more... 

His lips contract, and then 
relax gradually, se sadly. It is 
hard to have suffered for forty 
years, and to be unable to 
quench one's last thirst with 
the waters of our mountain 
springs... 

Now the dark sweat gathers 
again on the hollow brow. Oh, it 
is hard to die after forty years 


Atavism 


of toil, without ever having had 
leisure to wipe the sweat from a 
brow that has always been bent 
over one's work. 

The sacrifice is immense, and 
we cannot choose our hour; we 
must make it as soon as we hear 
the voice that demands it. 

The man must lay down his 
tools and say: "Here I am." 

Oh, how hard it is to leave 
this life of unceasing toil and 
sorrow! 

The eyes still smile feebly. 
They smile to the last moment. 

He speaks, no more. He 
breathes no more. The, heart 
throbs wildly, then stops dead 
like a foundered horse. 

Mercier is dead. The pupils 
of his eyes are solemly 
distended upon a glassy abyss. 
All. is over. I have not saved 
him... 

Then from those dead eyes 
great tears ooze slowly and flow 
upon his cheeks. I see his 
features contract as if to weep 
throughout eternity. 

I keep the dead hand still 
clasped in mine for several 
long minutes. 

—Georges Duhamel (tr. 1918) 


Bras was afraid of Some's Pond: 

Not the little pond, by which the willow stands, 
Where laughing boys catch alewives in their hands 
In brown, bright shallows; but the one beyond. 
There, when the frost makes all the birches burn 
Yellow as cow-lilies, and the pale sky shines 
Like a polished shell between black spruce and pines, 
Some strange thing tracks us, turning where we turn. 


You'll say I dream it, being the true daughter 
Of those who in old times endured this dread. 


Look! 


Where the lily-stems are showing red 


A silent paddle moves below the water, 


A sliding shape has stirred them like a breath; 
Tall plumes surmount a painted mask of death. 


—Elinor Wylie, 
1921 


Two Ghosts 


HEY go pacing up and down 


Through the shadow-haunted street, 


Two pale ghosts in a dead town 
That will never hear their feet. 


By the well-remembered place, 


Where love came and found them sleeping, 


Slowly the wan lovers pace 


Side by side, and both are weeping. 


For the flesh of love is dead, 


And the flame has soothed its gashes, 


But desire holds his head 
Sitting lonely in the ashes. 


Searching through a maze of pain 


For the kiss they dared not take, 


Bound forever in the chain 
Of the law they dared not break, 


Up and down, up and down, 
Two pale ghosts in a dead town. 


Orter of Illusion 


[l seemed to him that the old 

mysteries had been made for 
another universe, and not the 
one he came to know. Yet there 
was no doubt that they had once 
deeply impressed him. Intoxi- 
cated by their wonder, by raw 
wonder itself, he might never 
have turned away from the golden 
blade held aloft by crimson 
hands, from the mask with seven 
eyes, the idol of moons, from 
the ceremony called the night of 
the night, along with other 
rites of illumination and all 
the ageless doctrines which 
derived from their frenzies. How 
was it that they failed him? 
When was the first moment he 
found himself growing impatient 
with their music and their 
gyrations, when the first moment 
he witnessed these mysteries and 
descended into another kind of 
wonder? 


—Zrnest G, Moll, 
SEDGE FIRE, 1927 


Before his disillusion was 
discovered, he walked out 
on his old sect. He did not 
waste any time, however, in 
casting about for a new one. Un- 
fortunately the same, or very 
similar problems arose with 
each of them: they all, in his 
view, were nullified by their 
own profoundness and by a 
collection of mysteries that 
failed to break the surface of 
the bottomless soul, failed to 
place themselves at eye level 
with things. These mysteries 
thus condemned all that lay out- 
side them to triviality, whether 
deserving of this fate or not. 
Injustice was their essence and 
their power. Had these routines 
of enlightenment actually been 
intended for a universe not 
undermined by mockery and con- 
fusion? But to bother even with 
the dream of such a place was 


useless, especially when he 
could conceive a pursuit more to 
the point. This entailed nothing 
less than the invention of a 
cult, a solitary one to be sure, 
better suited to his profane 
vision. 

He set out to locate a site 
of worship, an old place 
abandoned, isolated, decayed. 
Actually there were many such 
places to choose from, and by a 
completely arbitrary means of 
selection, he soon managed to 
settle on one of them. This 
numinous structure — bashed in 
roof and battered walls — he 
cluttered with the fetishes of 
his new creed. These consisted 
of anything he could find which 
had a divine aura of disuse, of 
unfulfillment, hopelessness, 
disintegration, of grotesque 
imbecility and senselessness. 
Dolls with broken faces he put 
on display in corners and upon 
crumbling pedestals. Thin, life- 
less trees he dug up from their 
natural graves and transplanted 
into the cracked tiles of the 
floor's mosaic; then he hung 
lamps of thick green glass by 
corroded chains from the ceiling, 
and the withered branches of the 
trees were bathed in hues of 
livid mold; as were the faces of 
the dolls and those of various 
mummified creatures, including 
two human abortions which were 
set floating in jars at opposite 
ends of an altar draped with 
rags. His vestments were also of 
rags, their frayed edges 
fluttering like dead leaves 
about to fall. Standing before 
the altar, he raised his arms 
over something that smoldered, 
which was his own dried excre- 
ment upon a tarnished plate. He 
glanced about at the defunct 
forest of which he was king, at 


the brittle twisting branches 
(some of which were adorned with 
hanging dolls and other things), 
at all the various objects or 
refuse he had added to his 
collection, finally at the green 
green waters of those two 
private aquariums glowing upon 
the rags of the altar, and he 
widened his mouth to speak, and 
he said...nothing. So 
distracted was he with a grue- 
some contentment now that his 
old wonder had been ravaged and 
his hunger for mockery fulfilled. 

But this contentment did not 
last; how could it? Illusion 
throws its invisible shimmer 
over all things, no matter what 
level of debasement they have 
struggled to win. Whatever may 
appear, sooner ot later will 
appear in greatness. Thus, grad- 
ually, the pathetic, lusterless 
world he had made, and labored 
to make low, had rebelliously 
elevated itself beyond its 
surface decrepitude and assumed 
a kind of grandeur in his eyes. 
The naked limbs of what had once 
been trees now were empty 
objects, hollow abstractions 
mocked by the sarcastic verdure 
of the green lamps, underwent 
transfiguration to inherit the 
suppleness of all symbols and 
the dignity of a dream. Each of 
the disfigured dolls, vile and 
insane mimics of the human 
nightmare, gave up their evil 
and revealed themselves as the 
protectors of countless 
inexpressible mysteries and 
mytiad secret enchantments. And 
the precocious corpses upon the 
altar no longer drifted about 
pointlessly, embalmed in their 
wombs of foggy glass, but 
hovered serenely in becalmed 
fathoms of infinite wonder. 

His effort to strip away the 


finery of objects and events, 
and to exist only in the Balm of 
desolation, was a failure. The 
experiment had only resulted in 
the discovery of a deeper 
stratum of preciousness in 
things. And having revealed 
this substratum, his eyes began 
to attack its treasures with all 
their savage wondering. Every- 
thing became newly subject to a 
mockery that was not of his own 
making, and to an onslaught of 
confusion that threatened to 
violate his precious world of 
death and dolls. But was there 
perhaps a more profound source 
of mockery and confusion that 
could be excavated beneath the 
deceptive wealth which he had so 
quickly exhausted? If there was, 
he did not possess the ambition, 
at this point, to seek it out. 
Dropping to the shattered mosaic 
of the floor, collapsing under 
the now lovely doll-hung trees, 
he lay stagnant in ragged robes 
of despair throughout a full day 
and late into the night. 

But toward the latest hour of 
evening he was disturbed by dis- 
tant sounds. He had been away 


from his old sect so long that 
at first he did not recognize 
the peculiar clamor of the 
ceremony called the night of the 
night. When he walked into the 
cold air outside his solitary 
temple, he saw the gyration of 
shadows upon the summit of the 
hills. How could they persist in 
their madness, he wondered. 
Nevertheless, for reasons beyond 
explanation, he joined them. 

And they welcomed him, for 
they could see the ordeals he 
had undergone, the powers he had 
gained. He, on the other hand, 
felt nothing; but he easily de- 
voured all the honors held out 
to him: these were the only 
sustenance left which satisfied 
his hunger for mockery. 

Now his are the crimson 
hands which hold aloft the 
golden blade, his the face 
behind the seven eyes. And he 
is the one who stands in the 
shining robes before the 
massive idol of moons, trembling 
with wonder. 

—Tom Ligottt, 

Grosse Point Woods, 
Michigan 


Transcenoant Horror 


en BELLS ringing on the 

mist-covered mountain signify 
that the Master of the Temple is 
dead. The fact of the matter is 
that the monks there finally 
killed him. 

It seems that a few years 
ago the Master of the Temple 
began to exhibit some odd and 
very unpleasant foms of 
behavior. He apparently lost all 
sense of earthly decorum, even 
losing control over his own 
body. Once an extra head 
sprouted from the side of the 
Master's neck, and this ugly 


little thing started to issue all 
sorts of commands and instruc- 
tions to the monks which only 
their lofty sense of decency and 
order prevented them from carry- 
ing out. Eventually the Master 
of the Temple was confined to a 
small room in an isolated part of 
the monastery. There this once 
wise and beloved teacher was 
looked after like an animal. For 
several years the monks put up 
with the noises he made, the 
divers shapes he took. Finally, 
they killed him. 

It is whispered among students 


of enlightenment that one may 
achieve a state of being in 
which enlightenment itself loses 
all meaning, with the conse- 
quence that one thereby becomes 
subject to all manner of strange 
destinies. 

And the monks? After the 
assassination, they scattered in 
all directions. Some hid out in 
other monasteries, while others 
went back to live among the 
everyday inhabitants of this 
earth. But it wasn't as if they 


could escape their past by 
fleeing it, no more than they 
could rid themselves of their 
old master by killing him. 

For even after the death of 
his material self, the Master 
of the Temple sought out those 
who were once under his guid- 
ance; and upon these unhappy 
students he now bestowed, some- 
what insistently, his terrible 
illumination. 

—Tom Ligottt, 

Grosse Point Woods, Mich. 


An Old Southern Hone 


ITHIN, 


the dimness of cool, shaded nooks, 


The mingled scent of cedar wood and musk 


Lingering upon the air. 


Rows of worn books 


Fill all the walls; and in the dreaming dusk 
Silver and china fit to serve a king 


Star the dark places. 


Crossed above the door 


Hang swords...and many a wound has felt their sting! 
Phantom dancers glide down the polished floor— 

Dim shapes, old memories of long ago 

Fill the pale.twilight with their muted life; 

From clustered shadows dark eyes seem to glow, 

The quiet air with echoes still is rife. 


Without, the pageantry of flower and tree, 

The magic spell by summer deftly spun 

And spite of years still filled with mystery 

Of windblown branches, golden, shining sun. 

And as the day goes softly to its close, 

Across the hill all green with young, cut grass, 


Beneath a fragrant rain of shattered rose 
The wraiths of many long-dead lovers pass. 


Olo News 


al ENGLISH sailor was washed 

overboard from a ship in the 
South Pacific. The case was 
reported to the British Vice 
Consul at the next port visited; 
and he granted a certificate to 
the captain of the vessel: 

“I hereby certify that the 
within-named sailor has been 
discharged and left behind 


—Edith Tatum, 
Georgia, 1931 


on the alleged ground of 
having drowned. I have in- 
quired into the matter and 
find the allegation true and 
the ground sufficient. I 
have accordingly granted my 
sanction to his being left be- 
hind." 

—Ballou's Monthly Magazine, 

1871 


And Behold a White Horse’ 


ble THE MEN of St. Ryn Church 

Town were out after supper, 
leaning against the old wall and 
smoking was due to the night be- 
ing moonlit. They stood—Tavis 
Bemnett, the smith; Tristam Old, 
lover of all women with the 
exception of his wife; and Alec 
Tremain, hired man to 
Killiganogue—and they talked of 
witchings and ill-wishings and 
the power of the "old feller 
what charm." 

Behind the wall rose the 
remains of the cross which had 
called the tribes to council be- 
for Christianity came to 
Cornwall; and about it the 
generations of men slept to the 
lulling of Atlantic tides. 

"Someone riding," said the 
blacksmith, who could recognize 
the trot of every horse in the 
parish. On the still air had 
fallen the beat of hoofs, a 
faint beat, a beat from far away. 

"Doctor wanted to Pleasant 
Springs," suggested Old. "Wonder 
if "twill be another little 
maid?" He smiled as he spoke, 
for Brenton's wife had presented 
him with five maidens and never 
a boy child. 

"Tedn't Brenton's mare. Her 
eclippity-clop ‘ave a catch in it 
where she staked her off hind 
leg two years back." 

Church Town stood high and 
the roads were a tracery of 
white on the dark of the land. 
They ran down towards the sea 
and the hidden hamlets, they ran 
toward the town and the strange 
country "east of Truro" which 
had established its overlordship 
centuries ago, but was still 
foreign. Beside the roads 


stretched the high black hedges, 
between which the Goonhilly 
ponies had carried the 
smugglers’ kegs of brandy and 
packages of lace, of lace and 
silk. Tonight the roads lay 
pale under the moon, deserted 
save for that something afar 
off that moved with the sound as 
of one in a hurry. The smith 
looked puzzled. "Sure I dunno 
who 'tis...a white 'orse, too. 
Tubby Gregor ‘ave a gray, but—" 

Tremain stirred wneasily. - 
The sound of this riding made 
him think vaguely of the old 
man at Killiganogue—alone 
since the death of his last 
child. 

No reason to think of Mr. 
Strongman for, as far as he 
knew, the old man had no 
friends beyond his cronies in 
the village, no friends and no 
kin. 

At the cross roads the 
strange rider drew rein for a 
moment. 

"Man 'edn't sure of his 
way," commented the smith, but 
the white horse turned uphill. 

"Tis for one of us," said 
Alec, and the air that 
streamed past his face was 
chill. 

"Us?" What could a rider 
who was unknown to them want 
with either one? 

"Well, after Church Town 
there is only the bay," said 
Alec excusingly. 

"Oh, man's out of his 
road." 

The horse took the ascent, 
a sharp one, as if fresh to 
his journey, but on reaching 
the edge of Church Green, 


where on summer days lads played 
cricket and men wrestled, he 
hesitated as if again at fault 
and the men leaning against the 
wall shifted uneasily. 

Against the pale horse, the 
rider, his face hidden by the 
brim of his hat, showed black, a 
light but impenetrable bulk. His 
voice came hollow from the dark- 
ness above his cloak. "I believe 
there is a short way to 
Killiganogue, across these 
fields—" 

"Sure, sir, through the 
gates," Tremain stepping forward 
answered. His cottage was to one 
side of the farmhouse, his wife, 
Alice, waited on Mr. Strongman. 

"The—gates?" Three gates, 
each opening, as far as could be 
seen, onto a meadow, lay across 
the Green. The rider glanced at 
them uncertainly. "I—I am 
pressed for time," he said, as 
if speaking to himself rather 
than to the listening men, "and 
it is long since I have been 
here—ten years—no wonder if I 
have forgotten the way." 

Tremain crossed the road. 
be going Killiganogue way." 

The gray house, once manor 
now farm, lay among its out- 
houses in a sheltering dip. From 
Church Town only the tops of 
trees, surrounding the old 
place, were visible, a shadow on 
the wide stretches of moonlit 
country. Tremain led the way 
across the Green and past the 
cottages. He was wondering why 
the stranger shquld have come to 
Killiganogue so late in the day. 
Old master would have gone 
overstairs by now and might be 
upset, being so very old, if he 
were unexpectedly aroused. 

As the pale horse found the 
road, the lights went out in 
Mrs. Old's cottage. "'Tis a fine 

lt 


“I 


beast you are riding, sir," 
ventured Tremain, as he pushed 
back the first gate. He must 
talk if he wasn't to think. 

“It had need be." The latch 
caught with a dipping click and 
the stallion, pacing stately, 
went forward along the path by 
the hedge. 

"Carries you grand." 

"It is not often that I ride 
alone." A shadowy hand touched 
the arched neck. "Generally he 
carries two." 

The first meadow was a 
narrow oblong, the path running 
whitely across the short end. 
Being curious as to the identity 
of the horseman, Tremain, walk- 
ing on the short grass by the 
side of the path, tried one or 
two oblique remarks. "'Tis a 
long way to Killiganogue by the 
road." 

The horse quickened his 
stride as if his master had 
been moved by the thought that 
time was passing and work had 
yet to be done. "Ay." 

"Ten years since you was 
‘ere—if I'm not mistook?" 

"St. Ryn is a healthy 
parish," said the other, as if 
deliberating on a fact that a 
little surprised him. "Births, 
marriages and men growing old." 

"Ay, "tis. Last death we had 
was when old master lost his 
son—walked over cliff, he did, 
when he had the fever." 

"And before that," said the 
rider and his hollow voice had 
a dreamy note as if he were 
recalling old scenes, old faces, 
"before that it was Ellen 
Morecambe of a decline." 

How did the stranger come to 
know Ellen. "There's a li'l maid 
of Treborrick that's the spit 
image of poor Ellen—'tis 
Morwenna Biddick. Happen to know 


her, sir?" 

“Not yet." They were crossing 
the second field. "My business 
tonight is with Gregor Strong- 
man." 

The hired man felt anxious. 
What could the stranger want 
with old master? "He'm tarr'ble 
old. It may hurry him up if you 
do rouse him this time of night." 

"My business does not brook 
delay." 

Tremain was instantly 
apologetic. “He will sure be 
glad to see you, sir. He don't 
‘ave many people calling on him 
nowadays." 

"Even so he may not be glad 
to see me." 

The third gate opened inward. 
Tremain, stepping forward, 
pointed down the slope. The 
grey house among the elms slept 
with a watchful eye open, an eye 
under the thatch. "There be 
Killiganogue, sir," said Tremain, 
his back for a moment to the 
horse and the rider. "I can see 
a light in old master's room. 
Hope he ‘aven't been took ill." 

His hand on the latch of the 
gate, he turned. The stallion 
had not passed him and yet— 

Sharply clear, black and 
white, stretched the undulating 
land. Path and fields lay behind, 
the fields of everyday, the path 
by which Tremain had walked—but 
where were his companions? 

Not behind him, nor in front, 
not in either of the meadows. He 
stood dumbfounded. 

For a space he searched the 
landscape, looking down on 
Killiganogue, looking up to 
Church Town. Gray, almost in- 
visible, the old tower topped 
the rise, and between him and 
it slept the forgotten dead. The 
stones at head and foot 
glimmered. Had not the stranger 
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been oddly familiar with the 
names engraved on their white- 
ness? 

A warm July night, yet the 
latch slipped from Tremain's 
fingers because they were shak- 
ing. He stood by the path 
trying, and for a time, vainly, 
to control his limbs. No 
question but that the man with 
whom he had been in familiar 
talk had vanished. 

Walking as if he had drink 
taken, Alec Tremain went down 
the farm lane, went to the back 
door. What was happening at 
Killiganogue? 

It did not surprise him that, 
as he reached the door, it 
should open to him by his wife. 

She saw his face and the news 
that had been on the tip of her 
tongue seemed to her no longer 
news. "Why, Alec," she cried, 
"how did you know?" 

"I don't know, ‘but 'twas I 
showed the stranger the way. I 
dunno what he come for." 

She stared, then clutched his 
arm. "Old Master's gone," she 
said. 

He knew at once that that was 
what he had expected her to say. 
"Gone?" 

"T took him his bowl of gruel 
as I always do day-end, and he 
seemed much as usual.” 

"ant" 

"Asked me to set with'n for 
bit, and I got me knitting and 
we was sitting quiet-like when 
he say, ‘Alice, they'm calling 
me.' 

"I say to him—'My tender 
soul, don't you be worritting, 
there baint nobody here," but 
he'd set up and his face was 
changed so's you wouldn't be- 
lieve. 'Quick,' he say, pointing 
to the chest, ‘gimme my riding 
breeches,' but before I could 


so much as turn, he'd fallied 
back on the pillow. Sure enough, 
poor dead was gone." 

And Tremain remembered that 


The Mirror 


Fe THE NORTH, on the bank of 
Eee Niemen, appeared one day 
a little creole, fifteen years 
of age, pink and white as the 
blossoms of the almond tree. 
had come from the land of the 
hummingbirds, and a breath of 
love wafted her hither. The 
people of her island had said to 
her, "Do not go. It is cold on 
the continent. When winter comes 
it will kill you." But the 
little creole did not believe 
there was such a cold winter, 
and she did not know what cold 
was except as she had tasted it 
in sherbets; besides, she was in 
love, and had no fear of death. 
And so it happened that she 
landed northward, among the fogs 
of the Niemen, with her fans, 
her hammock, mosquito-netting, 
and a gilded, latticed cage, 
filled with the birds of her 
country. 

When old Father North saw 
this island-flower the South had 
sent him in a sunbeam, his heart 
stirred within him for pity; and 
as he thought that the cold 
would make but a single mouthful 
of the maiden and her humming- 
birds, he quickly lighted his 
great yellow sun, and disguised 
himself in summer's garments to 
receive the strangers. And so 
the creole was deceived, and she 
mistook this northern heat, 
harsh and oppressive, for 
constant warmth, and its dark 
evergreen for the verdure of 
spring-time, and hanging her 
hammock in the park between two 


She 
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the white horse had needed to 
be strong as it was not often 
the stranger rode alone. 
—Catherine Amy Dawson-Scott, 
1926 


fir trees she swung and fanned 
herself all day long. 

"It is very warm in the 
North," she said with a smile. 
But one thing troubled her. 

Why in this strange country 
have the houses no verandas? 
Why those thick walls, those 
carpets and heavy hangings? 
Those great porcelain stoves, 
and huge piles of wood heaped 
up in the yards, those blue 
fox-skins, lined cloaks, and 
furs laid away at the bottom of 
wardrobes—what are all these 
things for? Poor child, she 
will soon learn. 

One morning, on awaking, the 
little creole feels a sudden 
chill pass through her. The sun 
has disappeared, and from the 
darkened overhanging sky, which 
seems to have descended upon 
the earth during the preceding 
night, flakes are falling, 
forming a woolly covering, 
white and silent as that which 
falls from the cotton tree. 
Winter is come! Winter is come! 
The wind whistles, the stoves 
roar. In their big cage with 
gilded lattice, the humming- 
birds chirp no longer. Their 
tiny wings, blue, rose-hued, 
ruby-red, and sea-green, are 
motionless now. It is pitiful 
to see them huddling against 
each other, their bodies 
benumbed and swollen with the 
cold—such slender beaks, and 
eyes like pin-heads. Yonder, 
in the park, frost has eaten 
into the hammock, and it, too, 


shivers with the cold. The 
branches of the pine tree are 
sheathed in a covering that 
looks like spun glass. The lit- 
tle creole feels the cold, and 
does not care to venture out of 
doors. 

Curled up snugly beside the 
fire, like one of her birds, she 
whiles away the hours making 
sunshine of her memories. In the 
great fireplace a bright fire 
burns, and in its flames she 
seems to see all the scenes of 
her native land, the great quays 
basking in sunshine, the drip- 
ping sugar-cane, and the float- 
ing, golden dust of grains of 
maize; then the afternoon 
siesta, the light blinds and 
straw mattings—and those 
starlit evenings, with fireflies, 
and millions of tiny wings 
buzzing among the flowers, and 
the tulle meshes of mosquito- 
netting. 

And while she dreams at the 
fireside, the winter days 
follow each other, growing 
shorter and gloomier. Every 
morning a dead hummingbird is 
picked up in the cage; soon 
there are but two of them left, 
two tufted bits of green 
plumage that lean, bristling, 
against each other in a corner 
of the cage. That morning the 
little creole herself was unable 
to rise. Like a Turkish felucca 
lodged fast in Northern 
ice-fields, she is gripped and 
paralyzed by the cold. The day 
is sombre, the chamber dreary. 
The frost has curtained the 
window-panes with a heavy cover- 
ing, like lustreless silk; the 
city itself seems dead, and 
through the silent streets the 
steam snow-plough wheezes 
dolefully. The creole, lying in 
bed, tries to divert herself by 


watching the flash from the 
spangles of her fan, and passes 
hours gazing at herself in the 
mirrors of her native land, 
fringed with tall Indian plumes. 

Growing ever shorter, ever 
gloomier, the winter days 
follow each other. Surrounded 
by her lace curtains, the 
little creole droops, is 
wretched. What saddens her most 
of all is to find that from her 
bed she cannot see the fire. It 
seems to her that she has lost 
her country a second time. From 
time to time she asks, "Is there 
a fire in the room?" "Why, of 
course there is, little one. The 
fireplace is aflame! Don't you 
hear the logs crackling, the 
fir-cones bursting? Oh, look, 
look!" But though she leans for- 
ward, the flames are too far 
away for her; she cannot see 
them, and the thought renders 
her disconsolate. But one 
evening, as she lies there, 
pensive and pale, her head 
barely touching her pillow, and 
her eyes ceaselessly directed 
towards that beautiful invisible 
flame, her beloved approaches 
her bedside, and lifts one of 
the mirrors lying upon the bed: 
"You want to see the flame, 
mignonme? Well, then, wait a 
moment," and kneeling before the 
fire, he tries to hold the 
mirror so that she shall receive 
a reflection of the magic flame. 
"Can you see it?" "No! I see 
nothing."—"How now?" "I cannot 
see it yet." Then suddenly re- 
ceiving full upon her face a 
flash of light that envelops 
her, "Oh, I see it!" cries the 
creole, overjoyed, and she dies 
with a smile on her lips, two 
tiny flames leaping from the 
depths of her eyes. 

—Alphonse Daudet (tr. 1900) 


A Circle Closed 


Er was a dark cubbyhole and 
clammy, like a cave. He had 
lived here so long that he could 
see his way around the little 
room in darkness that would have 
blinded most men. The table, 
the chair, the low cot — these 
he knew intimately. They were 
his companions. The thick con- 
crete walls muffled most sounds 
from outside, but if he pressed 
an ear to the wall and concen- 
trated, he could hear distant 
sounds of laughter, footsteps, 
mechanical noises. He jerked to 
attention. There were footsteps 
outside the door to his room, 
shuffling footsteps. He grunted 
in the darkness and edged his 
way cautiously to the door. 
There was a jangling of keys 
and then the metallic creaking 
of the door being pulled open on 
rusty hinges. An old man stood 
there, silhouetted in the gray 
light. The man held out a bowl 
to him. "Here." He took the bowl 
and scrambled for the food with 
his hands, shoving the pieces 
of meat and bread into his 


Witchwork 
Gee and all her troop 


Are out tonight; the tides 


are high; 
Like spray far thrown across the 
moon, 


The clouds go sailing through 
the sky. 

The showers sweep down and 
shroud the world, 

On darkling rainbows skim afar; 

The brooks burst up beside the 
way, 

And great winds strip some 
naked star— 

Great winds, mad winds, winds 


Iq 


by Love 


mouth as fast as he could. The 
old man waited patiently until 
the food was eaten and the empty 
bowl was dropped on the floor; 
until the boy was crouched on 
his cot again, licking his 
fingers. Then the old man picked 
up the bowl and turned to leave. 
"Uhhhh!" came the pleading 
voice. "No," the old man said 
without turning. "No, you can- 
not come out. We are not ready 
for you yet. We need time. 
You will have to wait." He 
stepped from the room and 
closed the steel door behind 
him. As he jangled the keys in 
the lock, he could hear the 
faint moan from behind the door. 
A moan of deep and pitiful 
agony, like the wail of a dying 
beast that has lost all hope and 
surrenders himself to oblivion. 
"We are not ready for you yet," 
the old man said softly. "Your 
mother and I are just not yet 
ready." 
—Thomas Wiloch, 
Westland, 
Michigan 


of March, 

That, streaming from tħe void 
and vast, 

Make mortals feel the impotence 

Of atoms borne before the blast. 

But Ariel holds them in his 
leash; 

All the Wild Ladies follow hin. 

The great Ghandarvas blow 
their tunes i 

From silver peaks and valleys 
dim; 

Witch and warlock, imps and 
elves, 

The urchins of the misty dale, 


And echoes mocking all the stir, 

Ride down the long gust of the 
gale! 

Hark! do you catch the 
Banshee's cry? 

That is the hammering trolls 
you hear! 

Turn not too swiftly, lest you 
start 

The Lurley singing in your ear! 

Powers of earth and powers of 
air 

Are all abroad; the night is 
quick 

With strange and subtile 
sorceties, 

Bred of the stom, and swarming 
thick 

As bees about a blooming branch, 

Honey dripping, dew besprent, 

Steeped in sunshine underneath 

The blue of some great morning's 
tent. 

Each enchantment of the sphere, 

Blown from the sea and blown 
from shore, 

Works its wild will and wizardry 

While darkness wraps the gay 


uproar, 

Till rosy dawn shall set the 
spell; 

When, lo! the bare boughs of 
yestereen 

Confess the magic of the March; 

And wave such veils of callow 


green 

As clad, in the old mystic 
tale, 

The rods of Jannes and Jambres 
throw, 


To break in blossom as they fall 
Before the feet of Pharaoh! 


For the fierce tempest, with 
its shock 

Of wind and sleet that midnight 
cloaks, 

Like some old thaumaturge who 
makes 


A mighty marvel, now evokes 

The violet of her dewy locks, 

The sunlight on her lifted wing, 

The clouds of incense floating 

by— 

The Apparition of Spring! 

—tHarriet Prescott 
Spofford, 1879 


The Mountain Echo 


aero through a valley rode 


Singing a solemn stave: 


"Am I nearer now to my true love's ams, 


Or nearer the grave?" 
There was no answer, save 
"Nearer the grave." 


And farther still the horseman rode, 
And a sigh broke from his breast: 
"Though I must pass to my last abode, 


Perhaps the grave brings rest." 


And echo half-expressed 
"The grave brings rest." 


The horseman wept a single tear 
And from his cheek it fell, 


"And if in the grave there's rest for me 


Then all in the grave is well." 


And echo rose to tell 
"The grave ts well." 


—Heinrich Heine 
(1797-1857) 
tr. Untermeyer 


A, Ghost Story 


ONCE TOLD THE story to Mr. 

Theodore Dreiser and Mr. 
Eugene O'Neill as I sat with 
them in a room and now have a 
fancy to put it in print. It 
happened out in South Bend, 
Indiana. Mr. Ring Lardner may 
have known the woman. I have 
never told the story to him. 
Mr. Lardner has, I understand, a 
very tender feeling for South 
Bend. 

She was a school teacher, a 
widow, and had one child, a 
daughter of seven. When she 
went to live in South Bend she 
had difficulty in getting a 
house. Suddenly, to her amaze- 
ment, she found a fine one at a 
very low rent. 

When she told me about it she 
said she couldn't understand. 
There the house stood, a fine 
comfortable old brick house on a 
good street and with a large 
lawn and trees. It had been 
empty for two years. 

The house was haunted. They 
told her about that. However she 
said she did not care and moved 
in. Everything went fine. The 
house had ten large rooms and 
there were fireplaces in almost 
every room. She got it for ten 
dollars a month. 

Sure enough things began to 
happen. Locked doors opened and 
closed. When she was sitting 
alone in a room, with the 
windows open, very likely 
examining school papers, there 
came a sudden gust of wind. 
Occasionally at night she heard 
soft footsteps. 

There was no doubt another 
and invisible presence was in 
the house. At first she was 
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terribly frightened but, as she 
said in explaining her experi- 
ence, she was a lonely woman and 
one gets used to anything. In 
the end she rather enjoyed the 
presence. 

It was good to feel someone 
there, someone to think about. 
Her daughter, the child in the 
house, went to bed at eigħt. The 
lonely evenings were less lonely. 

The woman was intent on 
culture. That was her strongest 
characteristic. In the evening 
she sat up to read. She read the 
works of the latest and most 
intellectual authors—particu- 
larly the moderns. That is the 
reason I told Mr. O'Neill and 
Mr. Dreiser about it. I have 
never told the story to Mr. 
Lardner, who, I am told, is not 
so modern. 

Anyway there it is, that is 
the setting, a lonely woman at 
night in a lonely house. She is 
reading a book. It may have 
been a book by Mr. Waldo Frank. 
Or Sister Carrie. 

And while she is sitting 
thus, with the doors locked, 
the ghost walks right in. 

It was a tall and rather 
serious ghost, a distinguished 
looking man, let us say, of 
forty-five, The woman said he 
came rigħt into the room 
through the locked door. When 
he got to where she was seated 
he acted a bit shy. 

At once he explained that 
he had never been accustomed 
to being in the presence of 
cultured people. "I am a ghost," 
he said. "But, if you will be- 
lieve me, I am quite harmless." 
The woman school teacher told 


me that she thought her ghost 
was just splendid. He had, she 
said, from the very beginning 
and in spite of a somewhat rough 
exterior, a kind of ummistakable 
inner culture. 

Of course she was a trifle 
trembling and upset. "Be at your 
ease," the ghost said. He ex- 
plained that he would never have 
bothered her at all, that is to 
say that he would never have 
materialized himself but that he 
was in deep trouble. 

It was all, he said, because 
of his lack of culture. He had 
come to her because he felt she 
was a cultured woman. 

The trouble was that in the 
spirit world, in which he had 
gone to dwell, after he had 
shaken off what the school 
teacher spoke of as "this mortal 
coil," he had been compelled, 
from the beginning, to associate 
with people who were, like him- 
self, uncultured. 

The man had been in life a 
low-brow, that is to say a mere 
manufacturer who did nothing but 
attend business, make money and 
play golf and when he had got 
over into the spirit world had 
been made to pay for his neglect 
of culture. Suddenly he had 
realized what a mistake had been 
made. He had become bored. 

He wanted culture but could 
not get it in the spirit world 
because the cultured people, 
over there, would not associate 
with hin. 

And so he had come back into 
the world of reality and to a 
woman. Her own man, when he was 
alive, it seems, had been rather 
uncultured. He was a plumber. 
She said he thought and talked 
of nothing but ball games. How- 
ever, she had stuck to him until 
he died. She had a good record. 
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The ghost may have known. I 
gathered that his death, that is 
to say the plumber's death, had 
not been such a knockout blow to 
the school teacher. 

On the other hand she was a 
rather plain woman and had a 
daughter. What chance had she to 
find a mate in the world of 
culture? She and the man, that 
is to say the ghost, were in the 
same boat. 

In the matter of culture she 
was, however, a long way ahead. 
For one thing she was, at just 
that time, busily reading all 
the moderns. Not only did she 
know her Joyce and her O'Neill 
but also her Dreiser, her Frank, 
her Hemingway and her Gertrude 
Stein. She told me that she and 
the ghost had a simply splendid 
winter together. 

Each day she went to her 
duties at the school and in the 
evening hurried home to put the 
child to bed. For some reason 
she did not want the child to 
share her pleasure. Perhaps she 
thought the child might have 
been shocked at the sight of 
the man in the house at night. 

But as you will understand 
it was all right. The ghost 
never offered to kiss her. 
told me so herself. 

They just sat together and 
read books and after reading 
they discussed. Who has not 
spent such evenings with a 
woman? How delightful they are! 

And there was the ghost 
getting more and more culture 
all the time and the woman too. 
They spent the whole winter at 
it. Never had South Bend looked 
so fair. 

The woman told me that she 
positively hated to see the 
coming of spring. She had a 
feeling that with the coming of 
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spring the ghost, having 
acquired sufficient culture, 
would leave and never come back. 

And that is just what 
happened. That is the tragedy of 
this story. 

It culminated, as all such 
things should, on a spring 
night. I shall never forget the 
tremor in the woman's voice when 
she told me of that night. 

It was of course a soft moon- 
lit night and the leaves were 
just coming on the trees in the 
old garden. There the woman sat 
by an open window. She had got 
the notion in her head that it 
would facilitate the ghost's 
coming to have windows and doors 
open. He had got so real to her. 

And then he came. He did not 
come in at the window but 
through one of the walls of the 
room. You see it was this way. 
The ghost could not take the 
books they had been reading with 
him into the spirit world and 
could not even hold a book in 
his hand. She used to read aloud 
to him and when she had got 
tired reading aloud he stood 
behind her and read the book 
over her shoulder. From time to 
time she would elucidate for him 
the hard places. Some of the 
books had in them a great many 
hard places. It must have been a 
queer sight. 

What I mean is that no one 
but the woman could see the 
ghost. One evening when the 
ghost was present the principal 
of the school in which she was 
employed came in but he could 
see nothing. She told me it was 
the most satisfactory experience 
of her life. The principal of 
the school, she said, would have 
so liked to get something on her. 
I do not mean to say she 
expressed it in that way. She 


did not use the words, "get 
something on her." 

But as to the spring night. 
The ghost came and sat beside 
her. "We will not read tonight,’ 
he said. His voice was low and 
there was in it a touch of 
infinite sadness. He let her 
understand that he had culture 
enough. In the spirit world he 
had now begun to associate 
with all the very best people. 

Anyone will understand how 
the woman felt. He had merely 
come to say goodbye and it was 
a sad parting. She told me that 
on that particular evening she 
and the ghost sat’ together for 
several hours and that he took 
her hand. She had even a fancy 
that he wanted to kiss her but 
as the relationship between the 
two had begun on a cultural 
plane he thought he ought to 
keep it there. That, I gathered, 
bothered her a trifle. 

The woman intimated to me 
that she thought it was a great 
mistake but what could she do? 
The man was but a cultured 
ghost. He wasn't even as grate- 
ful to her as she thought he 
should have been. 

He seemed at the last to 
have given all of his gratitude 
to Mr. Joyce, Mr. Hemingway, 
Mr. Dreiser and others. She 
said he talked of them all 
evening. He told of how, in the 
spirit world, their names and a 
knowledge of their works had 
given him entrée to the best 
and most exclusive circles. 
"You had only to mention the 
names of a few moderns and show 
familiarity with their work to 
get in anywhere," he said. Then 
he said that, having now a 
knowledge of the most important 
moderns he thought he had 
better bring his visits to an 
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end for fear that, in the spirit 
world, he would get so far ahead 
of the other spirits that he 
would be in the same position he 
was in when he had no culture 

at all. 

And having said that the 
ghost departed. There the woman 
sat, on the spring night, and 
she had been holding the ghost's 
hand. She tried I am afraid to 
squeeze it a little. Perhaps she 
shocked him. In one moment there 
he was, the aew look of intel- 


Oh, Carpenter 


ligence in his eyes, and his 
cold intellectual hand lying in 
hers and then, just a little 
trifling squeeze on her part, 
and he was gone. 

She said it just shows how a 
woman comes out when she tries 
to do anything for a man. 

"You try to lift them up and 
make something better than they 
are and then they quit you," 
she said. 

—Sherwood Anderson 

Vanity Fair, December 1927 


Bate lay your hand on my heart in its gloom. 


Do you hear that? 
A carpenter lives there. 


Like tapping inside a room? 
With malice and glee 


He's building a coffin—a coffin for me. 


He hammers and pounds with such fiendish delight 
I never can sleep, neither daytime nor night. 


Oh, carpenter, hurry the hours that creep; 
Come, finish your labers — and then I can sleep. 


The Peanut 


TOOK a last sip of my coffee. 

The cup was almost empty and 
what little was left was cold. 

"I killed them today," he 
said calmly. "I had to. I hope 
everyone understands." 

"What's that?" I was used to 
my husband's irrational remarks. 
They sort of came hand in hand 
with his occasional bouts of 
depression. Today, I'd known as 
soon as I arrived home from work 
that he hadn't been taking the 
tranquilizers the doctor had 
given hin. 

"And all it took was a pea- 
nut." He wrung his hands in 
front of himself on the table. 
"It was in the milk I gave them 
with their lunch. They're out 
in the garage, dead... but at 
least the damned quacks can't 
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—Heinrtch Heine, 
tr. 1917 


get their livers." 

"Look, hon, for the hundredth 
time: nobody's after your liver. 
The doctors would like to cure 
you but there's very little they 
can do about cirrhosis." And 
then it kind of hit me what he'd 
said about milk with their 
lunch... "You're joking!" But 
that was a knee-jerk reaction; 
he never joked. 

He looked up at me and our 
eyes locked together. Somewhere 
deep down inside of himself he 
wanted to believe what I'd just 
said. 

I hardly dared breathe. 

"You mean the children? You 
just dreamed it. It didn't 
really happen." 

"Oh no! I carried them out 
there. I read somewhere where 


that would work. You grind up a 
peanut in one of those things 
that druggists are supposed to 
usées a. 6. th’ ea L forget, 
but then you put the poison in 
and grind it some more and the 
peanut shell makes it so you 
can't smell it or taste it or 
anything." 

"Christ! You're serious! What 
have you done?" My hands began 
to shake and the strength 
drained out of me. 

"I wish you wouldn't swear. 
It's a sign of weak character.” 
He frowned and seemed to follow 
the thought somewhere inside 
himself. 

Now I began to tremble all 
over. O God my children O God 
my children kept running over 
and over in my head. Were there 
really two dead bodies out in 
the garage? All I could think 
was that I'd parked the car out 
in the driveway. What if I'd 
parked in the garage? My God, I 
was going to have to go out and 
look. 

I got to my feet somehow. My 
legs felt like rubber but I be- 


Llowman’s Furrow 


gan to walk unsteadily toward 
the kitchen door. 

"We're all in danger, you 
know," he said, still staring 
at his hands on the table. 

They writhed together like 
things with their own lives. 
"They can't get the children's 
livers so they'll come after 
ours." 

Then I saw it on the counter 
where he'd made the coffee. A 
crumpled, half-empty bag of 
drip-grind, a mortar and pestle, 
and...a peanut! 

Somewhere, a hundred feet 
down inside myself, I felt the 
first twinge of pain. It was a 
very large pain but it was 
still very far away. 

And then it came much closer. 

"I just didn't know what 
else to do." He'd started to 
cry. 

I was still staring at the 
peanut when the pain filled 
the whole room. 

—Lart Davidson fe) 1984 
reprinted fram Bill 
Munster's FOOTSTEPS #2 
by permtsston. 


T HERE lies a valley cut straight and deep 
like some titan plowman's furrow 


in a place no wayfarer dares to sleep 
and few dare to wheel their barrow. 
That valley's nights are far too long 


its shadows far too black 


The silence shouts, "No life belongs!" 


and forces passers back. 


Of this valley's monuments many 


is a boulder carved by wind and sand 
This rock's resemblance, so uncanny, 
is to the grinning skull of a man. 


Suppose in truth it is a skull 


turned stone by ages spanned 
Then where's his ox and plow it pulled 


to carve into this land? 


ag 


—Jesstca Amanda 
Salmonson; from 
BLOODRAKE 6 (c) 1983 


[Mystery of the Gray Top Cab 


ine JERRY the cabbie died a 

few weeks ago, a minute of 
silence was observed over taxi 
radios. Then a few of his 
relieved friends broke into 
laughter. 

At last, they were free to 
blurt the truth about a great 
Seattle mystery: 

The Sinking of Cab 18. 

Police were baffled when they 
came across the old taxi five 
years ago, January 6, 1979. As 
news reports then noted, it was 
parked in an unusual spot—on 
the bottom of Lake Union. 

More surprising, the Gray Top 
cab was found in twenty-five 
feet of water and about thirty 
yards off the southern shore. 

To have gotten that far out into 
the lake, it seemed, Cab 18 had 
to have been airborne. 

There was more. 

When the 1964 Chevrolet Bel 
Air disappeared, its private 
owner-operator was out of town 
on vacation. During his 
absence, Gray Top reported the 
driver's car stolen from the 
company lot on Second Avenue. 

When scuba divers accidental- 
ly discovered in in 1979 on the 
murky lake floor, company 
officials were a bit amazed. 
They hadn't planned ever to see 
Cab 18 again. After all, they 
reported it stolen in 1965. It 
had been gone for fourteen 
years. 

Had it been immersed in Lake 
Union all that time? Why? And by 
whom? 

Most of all, how'd they drive 
it way out there? 

That was the big mystery no 
one seemed able to solve. Until 
now. 
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It was Jerry and his buddies, 
they confess. They did it to 
help pal Jerry collect insurance. 
Explains one of his friends: 

"This was a pretty beat-up 
car. It was only a couple years 
old, but the tires were shot, 
the clutch gone, the brakes 
going, engine going, it back- 
fired when you stopped it, and 
when it idled it rattled and 
putt-putted so bad it almost 
tossed you out." 

In other words, it was worth 
more dead than alive. So Jerry 
chose to drow it. 

Yet, thirty yards from 
shore? Did they run it off a 
hill? Launch it with a rocket? 
Drop it from a plane? 

"That's the best part of the 
story," said one who was there. 
"We did it by screwing up." 
Here's how: 

In the early moming, they 
parked the cab atop a large 
concrete slip for seaplanes or 
boats. The apron extended out 
and down into the water, then 
dropped off. 

The cab's steering wheel was 
lashed, the motor was running, 
and its rooftop cab light, 
displaying the company tele- 
phone number, was on. 

"We left the light on as an 
underwater beacon," said the 
man. "We wanted to watch it 
sink." 

A brick was put upright in 
front of the gas pedal. Then a 
string was tied to it and, in 
a roundabout way, attached to 
the open door. 

The car was slipped into 
gear. It wheezed and rattled, 
hardly moving. Then they stood 
back and slammed the door. The 


string tightened, the brick fell 
forward, and Cab 18 shot down 
the ramp. 

"It hit the water and just 
kept going," said the man. "It 
looked like it was going to go 
in and just drive along the 
bottom of the lake for a while. 
That was the plan. 

"That's when we realized we 
screwed up. 

"All the windows were rolled 
up. When the car got into the 
lake, it started floating. It 
was the damnedest thing—exhaust 
pipe sputting, tires spinning, 
the car just started sailing 
around. The cab light was blink- 
ing off and on: ‘Main 2-4949.' 
We stood on the shore, teeth 
gritted together, muttering, 
"Sink, you s.o.b., SINK!' 

"It was four in the morning. 
That cab must have floated 
around out there for fifteen 
Minutes, roof light still 
blinking. We always wondered if 


some guy coming home drunk saw 
it out there putting around. 


The Festival of Serpents 


Imagine him telling that one to 
his wife. 

"Finally," said the man, "it 
just kind of rolled over like 
some big tub, went glub, glub, 
glub, and sank—ninety feet 
out. Perfect!" 

They put in a theft clain, 
and collected. No one thought 
Cab 18 would ever be found. 
Even after the car was dis- 
covered five years ago, details 
of its launching remained mostly 
a secret. It was not the sort 
of thing you even hinted at 
publicly. 

But during the moment of 
silence for Jerry the other day, 
one of the drivers thought he 
heard strange sounds. Someone 
seemed to have opened a micro- 
phone, chuckled softly, and 
said something like "glub, 
glub, glub." 

The strangest part, said the 
driver, was that it sounded an 
awtul lot like Jerry. 

—Rick Anderson; reprinted 

from The Seattle Times, 
6/27/84 


HINING Ones awake, we seek your chosen temples 
| |In caves and sheltering sandhills and sacred banyan roots; 
O lift your dreaming heads from their trances of ageless wisdon, 
And weave your mystic measures to the melody of flutes. 


We bring you milk and maize, wild figs and golden honey, 

And kindle fragrant incense to hallow all the air, 

With fasting lips we pray, with fervent hearts we praise you, 
O bless our lowly offerings and hearken to our prayer. 


Guard our helpless lives and guide our patient labours, 

And cherish our dear vision like the jewels in your crests; 

O spread your hooded watch for the safety of our slumbers, 
And soothe the troubled longings that clamour in our breasts. 


Swift are ye as streams and soundless as the dewfall, 
Subtle as the lightning and splendid as the sun; 
Seers are ye and symbols of the ancient silence, 
Where life and death and sorrow and ecstasy are one. 


— Sarojini Naidu, from THE BIRD OF TIME, 1912 
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Ghosts: A War Legend 


ELGIAN peasants say that on 
the Eve of All Souls unquiet 
spirits are loosed from their 
graves for an hour after sunset. 
Those who died by violence, or 
those who died unshriven, rise 
from the dark and speak to 
passersby; they rise with the 
load of their sins upon then, 
with hatred, or fear, or agony, 
or longing which they felt while 
dying, still in their tortured 
hearts, and they beg the 
passersby to take vengeance on 
their enemies, or to give them 
news of those they loved or 
hated. And after a brief hour 
they sink back again into the 
dust. 

I believe the story, for I 
have met those sad spirits. It 
was on a foggy evening in Octo- 
ber — All Souls' Eve — on the 
road from Brussels to Antwerp, 
where Belgians and Britons a 
year before faced the German 
hordes in weeks of bitter 
fighting. We were in a terrible 
hurry. Pierre, the chauffeur, 
was driving the motor-car; I 
was seated beside him. The 
headlights blurred like drowned 
eyes, and the open windshield 
dripped with wet. If we met a 
belated cart, or if we 
misjudged distances on that 
winding road, we would never 
reach our destination alive! 
But we were in a hurry, for it 
was All Souls' Eve — the night 
of the dead. 

Drowned trees writhed in the 
blurred light, culverts leaped 
out of the yellow flood like 
fountains, and dead walls in 
the burned and ravished villages 
seemed like rows of Roman tombs. 
We flew through the murdered 
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town of Eppeghem, down vacant 
alleys lined with gaunt, dis- 
embowelled dwellings, beneath 
the shell of a church, beside 
stark walls lit for a breathless 
instant by the headlight of the 
motor then blotted into chaos. 
It was eerie and terrifying. A 
peculiar odour of decay, the 
odour of sour soil in early 
spring when the grip of the ice 
is relaxed and the buried 
abominations of winter steal up 
into the sun, rose from the 
town and pursued us —a smell 
like rotten fungi in old crypts. 
Sounds like the flapping of 
garments on a clothesline stole 
through the steady bass roar of 
the motor, and to my heavy eyes, 
tortured with staring into the 
yellow blur ahead, a vague 
shape seemed to float beside 
the car, a shape which was 
strangely human; erect, but 
rigid, flying along like a dry 
leaf upright in a gale. 

I could see it only with the 
tail of my eye. It disappeared 
when I turned my head. It was 
clearest when I rolled my eyes 
high and looked through the 
lower part of the retina—a 
sort of second-sight, I suppose. 
The thing puzzled, angered, 
then frightened me. "Faster! 
Vite! Vite!" I yelled, suddenly 
grasping Pierre by the arm. The 
shadowy thing danced into the 
edges of the blur of light 
directly ahead. "Look out, 
Pierre!" The emergency brake 
came on with a grind and jolt, 
and the lights flared with the 
pulse of the engine. "It's 
nothing," I protested, half 
ashamed of myself, for evident- 
ly Pierre saw nothing. "Encore 


plus vite.” 

We seemed to have lost the 
shadow-thing, until suddenly I 
discovered that there were 
others with it, swinging rigid 
through the fog like trees up- 
rooted in a cyclone. My eyes 
were smarting with cold tears: 
it was like swimming with one's 
eyes open in a stiff current. 
And all the time I watched the 
shadow-shapes gathering closer. 
Faintly luminous pale yellow 
blots seemed to grow in the 
dingy black of the racing forms. 
They were phosphorescent, as I 
think of them now. Something 
brushed my hair. A clicking 
sound like castanets came from 
the empty tonneau behind me, 
and then a whistling, like the 
speech of a man with no palate. 

"Ssss—Feld—Feld—Feldwebel 
war ich, aus Bayern—sechs— 
sechsundzwanzigsten—infanterie 
Regiment." 

I turned my head with an in- 
voluntary sob. There was 
absolutely nothing in the car. 
Pierre put on brakes violently. 

"Do you see anything?" I 
demanded. 

“Nothing, monsieur." 

"Do you hear or smell any- 
thing?" 

We listened and sniffed. 
"Nothing, monsieur," Pierre 
said, quivering and crossing 
himself. The noise of the motor 
died, and we sat motionless in 
gruesome darkness listening to 
the hollow dripping of fog-water 
on the fallen leaves in the 
roadway. We were swallowed, lost 
in mist, with only a square yard 
of paved road visible before us. 
"Go on, Pierre," I said softly. 

Then gradually I saw the 
ghosts more plainly. A woman, 
bent like an old hinge, flung 
along beside the flying motor- 
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car, and a naked, frightened 
child ran fearfully before her. 
"Ask him, Grutje, ask him about 
home!" a thin child-voice 
sobbed. A younger woman whose 
head had been hacked from her 
shoulders floated along with 
them, fondling the severed 
member and wailing, "De 
Deutschers—the Germans!" A 
group of mangled bodies of 
Belgian artillerymen hung like 
a swarm of bees together, mouth- 
ing curses as they flew, and a 
gigantic peasant, with clotted 
beard and arms stretched rigid 
in the form of a cross, stared 
with a face stabbed through and 
through like a honey-comb. 

"Feldwebel Stoner. König, 
Kaiser, Vaterland, sie leben 
hoch!" whispered a voice. 

The swarming spirits grew 
till they darkened the mist. We 
flew through the empty corri- 
dors of Malines, and on to 
Waelhem — first of the Antwerp 
forts to fall—up the ridge to 
Waerloos and Contich, toward 
Oude God and the inner forts. 
Still the swarms grew, crowding 
closer and closer. The eyes of 
the dead peered like cats' eyes 
in the yellow dark, and my soul 
chilled to ice. The odour of 
dead clay was so strong I near- 
ly fainted, and bony fingers 
seemed to press against my back 
and shoulders as if heavy wires 
were freezing into my flesh. 
"Light the dash-light, for 
God's sake, Pierre!" I cried, 
hoping the new electric blur 
would banish the phantoms, but 
their sulphurous eyes glowed 
only the more in its feeble ray. 

And the hissing, clicking, 
and rattling grew. "Feldwebel 
Stoner, aus Bayern, tot, 
Eppeghem, September dreizehn. . . 
König, Kaiser, und Vaterland — 


hochi" a voice shrilled; "De 
Deutechers! de Deutschers!" 
sobbed an echo after it. And 
then, with a sudden access of 
horror, I remembered the say- 
ing of the peasants; I knew 
what had wakened those unquiet 
spirits; knew that they wished 
to question me; knew that I 
must answer their questions 
in the brief hour of their 
release; all of them I must 
answer! 

",..leben hoch!" screamed 
the German voice. "Are we in 
Paris?" 

"No!" I shouted. 

"...suts Prancais. Vive la 
France!...Have we reached the 
Rhine?" 

"No!" 

",,..Belge. Is Belgium free?" 

"Nol" 

"honour, the honour of 
my country, honour — honour?" 

"No!" 

", ..Soztaldemokrat — for 
world-peace I fought, that the 
world might have peace. Is 
there peace?" 

"No!" 

"..ecure of Waerloo, dead 
for my church and flock. Are 
we victorious?" 

"No!" 

"Ask, Grutje, ask!" trilled 
a child's voice, and a sad 
shriek answered it: "Home — 
the little farm on the road to 
Elewyt beside Kasteel Weerde — 
is it safe?" 

I knew that farm, a 
blackened ruin like the castle 
beside it, with two lathe 
crosses leaning crazily over 
sunken graves in the dooryard. 
"No!" 

"No, no, no!" The horrid 
refrain beat them back. By 
ones and tens and hundreds 


they asked and were denied. 
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They had died as most men live, 
hoping tomorrow would bring 
Bliss which yesterday with- 
held. They had died, as most 
men live, for dreams. In all 
the world there was no 
consolation for them, no word 
of honest hope or recompense. 
In all the world there was 
nothing for them but a shallow 
grave and a little wooden 
cross. 

"I came from Devon to 
Antwerp, sir, with the Marines. 
Have we whipped the Huns?" 

"No!" 

A woman's passionate voice 
screamed out: "They murdered 
my child, they murdered ny 
man, they murdered me. Ven- 
geance! Vengeance! Vengeance 

"No!...No!...No!..." And 
I fell forward in the car 
senseless. 
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WHEN I AWOKE the fog had al- 
most disappeared, Pierre was 
chafing my cold hands, and the 
shadow-shapes had gone. They 
had sunken again into their 
hollow graves, unsatisfied, 
unconsoled. We rode swiftly 
on toward Antwerp. A clean 
breeze stole up from the west, 
purifying the stricken fields 
and their sad memories. It 
tore the last remnants of 
gray veil from the sky. And 
as we turned into the black, 
silent city streets, I leaned 
my head far back and stared 
up into the night with a 
sudden sense of relief and 
even of comfort. The sick 
little planet Earth fell away 
from me, far, far, infinitely 
far, and about me was the 
unvexed emptiness and 
the tremendous stars. 
—Edward Eyre Hunt, 

1918 


Hladness 


(For Sara Teasdale) 


Hi lonely fam, the crowded street, 
The palace and the slum, 
Give welcome to my silent feet 
As, bearing gifts, I come. 


Last night a beggar crouched alone, 
A ragged helpless thing; 

I set him on a moonbeam throne— 
Today he is a king. 


Last night a king in orb and crom 
Held court with splendid cheer; 


Today he tears his purple gown 
And moans and shrieks in fear. 


Not iron bars, nor flashing spears 


Not land, nor sky, nor sea, 
Nor love's artillery of tears 
Can keep mine own from me. 


Serene, unchanging, ever fair, 
I smile with secret mirth 
And in a net of mine own hair 
I swing the captive earth. 


Black Gauze 


HE didn't dress me this morn- 
ing. She just sat in the 
corner of the room, her sullen 
face streaked with dirty tears. 
Her hands were wrapped in black 
gauze. I watched as she wound 
and unwound the cloth from one 
hand to the other. She did 

this for long hours. 

How unusual. Not once did 
she look at me, though I cried 
and I made a fuss. Then she 
left the room, as if she hadn't 
heard me. 

Soon she returned with a 
cup and saucer. Her face was 
clean and as white as the 
porcelain tea cup. She lifted 
the cup to her eyes and I could 
hear the sound the tears made 
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—Joyce Kilmer 
(1886-1918) 


as they filled the cup. 

I remembered I had not been 
fed that morning. I looked 
over at her with sad eyes. I 
eried and kicked my feet. 

Slowly she carried over the 
cup of tears, which I drank. 
Afterwards she dressed me in 
the black gauze. Exhausted 
from the morning's struggle; 
content from the rich drink, 

I fell asleep. 

When I awoke I was very 
cold; the room was quite dim. 
When my eyes became used to 
what little light there was, 

I saw my mother dangling from 
the black gauze in her corner 
of the room. 

—Wendy Wees, Seattle 


The Happy Ghost 


Elbe SINGING Canon of Windsor 
€or it might have been the 
Precentor of Wells), paused for 
a moment, wiped the sweat from 
his brow, and spoke to the 

Norroy King of Arms. 

"Half a minute," said the 
latter, bending over his work. 
Then he too straightened him- 
self and wiped his forehead. 

"It's nice to- be able to re- 


lax for a moment," said the 
Singing Canon. 
"It is that," said the 


Norroy King of Arms. 

The hand of relief smoothed 
out a wrinkle or two from their 
toil-worn faces. 

"Labor," said the Singing 
Canon, "omita vincit." 

"I wish I thought so," said 
the Norroy King of Arms. 

"You don't then?" 

"I have my doubts. Look at 
me, for instance. What have I 
conquered?" 

"For the matter of that, 
look at me." 

They looked at each other, 
not without pity. They were 
joined by the bent forms, 
crippled by osteo-arthritis, of 
the Master of the Buckhounds 
and the Groom of the Bucks, The 
Groom of the Bucks seated him- 
self with difficulty. The 
Master of the Buckhounds 
passed round the beer. 

"There are some things," he 
said, “that must be accepted on 
faith. We cannot all see the 
fruit of our labours." 

"Very true," said the Sing- 
ing Canon, who felt that he 
ought to have said that himself. 

"Personally, I believe," 
said the Groom of the Bucks, 
“that our real life is being 
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lived elsewhere." 

"I wish I thought so," said 
the Norroy King of Arms. 

"I believe that we are but 
the slumber-selves of our true 
personalities." 

The Singing Canon blew his 
nose. The Master of the Buck- 
hounds passed round the beer. 

"Have you any grounds," said 
the Norroy King of Arms, "for 
so curious and disturbing a 
theory?" 

The Groom of the Bucks 
stared thoughtfully in front of 
him, and made a little gesture 
with his gnarled fingers. 

"Last night," he said, "I 
had a strange experience, and a 
still stranger one this mom- 
ing." 

The others disposed them- 
selves in attitudes dictated by 
the physical weariness incident 
to their calling. 

"I had been combing a buck," 
he continued, "down at Hammer- 
smith, and had had a thoroughly 
exhausting day. He was one of 
those tiresome bucks that, 
however hard one works, never 
shows any adequate result; and, 
when at last I dropped my 
curry-comb, he was as rough 
unkempt-looking as if I had 
never laid my hands on him. 
mention this because I want 
be quite fair in presenting 
you all the relevant data." 

The Singing Canon nodded, as 
did the Norroy King of Arms. 
The Master of the Buckhounds 
passed round the beer. 

"I was weary," said the 
Groom of the Bucks. "I had 
been to Hammersmith, which, as 
you may know, is near Shepherd's 
Bush; and I had had a sufficient 
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though simple dinner before 
ascending to my bedroom. I do 
not suppress these facts, al- 
though, personally, I cannot 
believe that they explain what 
was to happen. Now I must refer 
to Armitage. He was an artist. 
He was killed in the war. You 
have probably never heard of 
hin." 

He glanced at the patient 
faces of his listening compan- 
ions. Upon none of them had his 
mention of Armitage wrought any 
sign of interest. 

"Edward Armitage," he said, 
"who was at one time engaged to 
be married to my sister 
Gertrude, was also at one time 
believed to be the coming man 
of the Glasgow School of 
painters. In his later twenties 
he was very much written about, 
and his pictures were bought in 
considerable numbers. But he 
was one of those coming men who 
never came. There are a good 
many of them, and I am always 
sorry for them." 

"So am I," said the Singing 
Canon. The Master of the Buck- 
hounds passed round the beer. 

"At thirty-two it began to 
become doubtful whether he 
would ever be able to support a 
wife. His works, though hung in 
various exhibitions, were sel- 
dom mentioned by the critics. 
Invitations to dinner with the 
best people, so necessary to an 
artist, became very rare. 
Presently they ceased. My sister 
had no alternative but to 
accept the offer of Lord 
Plumstone. Some time before 
that, Armitage had come to 
London and taken a studio in St. 
John's Wood. But at the age of 
thirty-nine he had ceased to be 
able to afford that, and had 
moved into lodgings at Shepherd's 
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Bush. Here he had fitted up a 
shed next door to his landlord's 
house, and he continued to paint 
his unsuccessful pictures. I am 
able to tell you this because I 
once happened to knock him down 
when motoring to Richmond by way 
of the Goldhawk Road. He was 
scarcely hurt, and I recognized 
him at once, though his hair had 
become grey and his linen was 
not very clean. It was somewhat 
out of my way, but I took him to 
his lodgings, and he persuaded 
me to walk round his studio. I 
am not an artist, and could 
offer him no assistance either 
by way of encouragement or con- 
demnation. He seemed a little 
excited about a certain progress 
that he affected to discern in 
his later canvasses. But the 
chief impression left on me was 
that, on the whole, he 
recognized himself as a failure. 
Three years later he told a re- 
cruiting sergeant that he was 
thirty-one with anaemia of the 
hair-roots; and, a few months 
after that, he was killed in 
France. He left his back pay to 
my sister, Lady Plumstone." 

"He had some good qualities 
then?" said the Norroy King of 
Arms, 

"Oh, several," said the 
Groom of the Bucks. 

The Singing Canon looked at 
his watch, 

"I shan't be very long," said 
the Groom of the Bucks. "Well, 
I went upstairs, as I told you. 
I went upstairs to my bedroom, 
opened the door, and there was 
Armitage. It gave me no shock; 
it scarcely surprised me, though 
I had never in my life seen any- 
one so transformed — not in 
appearance, for he was just as 
I had last seen him, but in the 
extraordinary content that shone 


in his voice. 

"ty dear Groom,' he said, 
‘my dear Groom, what in Heaven 
are you doing?" 

"How do you mean?" I asked. 

"Walking about like this, 
in— in what might be called 
your nightgown.’ 

"He touched my body with his 
fingertips; at least, I suppose 
he did, but I couldn't feel 
then. 

"Are you a ghost?’ I asked. 

"He laughed. It was as though 
the sun had told a secret. 

"Where am I?' I said. 

"He waved his hand. I saw his 
pictures on the walls about me. 

"'Well,' he cried, ‘what do 
you think of them now?’ 

The Groom of the Bucks paused. 

"I wish I could describe them 
to you," he said. “But I can't." 

The Singing Canon of Windsor 
was rocking to and fro. The 
Norroy King of Arms was staring 
at the sky. 

"I saw a girl's face," he 
went on. "It was the gate of all 
the mysteries. I saw the top of 
a mountain. It was the candle on 
every altar. 

"'But these aren't the pic- 
tures,' I said, ‘that you once 
showed me.' 

"'No,' he replied. 'These are 
the real things.’ 

""But where am I?" I repeated. 
"Why, you're in Heaven, of 
course. Only you've brought your 
body with you, which is rather 

unusual. ' 

"'But I don't understand,' I 
said. 'Am I dead?' 

"'Well, I don't quite know, ' 
he replied. 'I think something 
must have gone wrong. But you 
needn't be dead, as you call it, 
to be in Heaven. You need only 
be asleep. That's why sleep's so 
refreshing. ' 
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"'But when I'm awake,’ I 
said, 'where am I then?’ 

""Back in your nightgown, ' 
he smiled, "of flesh and what we 
in Heaven call dreaming.' 

""Then what's life?’ 

"I've just told you.’ 

"And earth?' 

""One of Heaven's bedrooms. ' 

"I stared at him. 

""And all those pictures are 
yours?' 

"What I tried to do in my 
dreams. ' 

"He came close to me and put 
his hands on my shoulders. 

"'But now my dream days,' he 
said, “are over.'" 

The Groom of the Bucks 
stopped. 

"That was my strange ex- 
perience,” he said. 

The Master of the Buckhounds 
passed round the beer. 

"But you said you had a 
stranger one next’ morning." 

"So I did," said the Groom of 
the Bucks. "I'll tell you. I 
live, as you know, in Ennismore 
Gardens. I went up to my bed- 
room — or I thought I did — 
punctually at half-past ten. 
But next morning, when I woke 
up, I was in an empty shed in 
Shepherd's Bush.” 

"Do you mean," said the Sing- 
ing Canon, "that you were in the 
shed that had been Armitage's 
studio?" 

"That's what the policeman 
told me." 

The Singing Canon sighed. 
The Master of the Buckhounds 
began to pass round the beer. 
But, at a significant glance 
from the Norroy King of Arms, 
he thought better of it and 
put down the jug. 

—A. H. Bashford, from THE 
HAPPY GHOST AND OTHERS, 
1926 


Monsieur U 
Gs pardon, Sir, is this No. 
489 Fifth Avenue?" 


"Yes, can't you read?" 

"No." 

At three in the morning, Mr. 

Doolittle was coming out of 
Texas Guinan's, mindless of the 
low ceilings, the colored lamps, 
his mixed cup of raspberry 
juice, dynamite and Eau de 
Cologne. He had taken Fifth 
Avenue to look up at the sky 
comfortably and pluck his 
favorite constellations as he 
passed them walking in zig-zag, 
when suddenly he met the 
strange being. It was a long, 
lank figure of a Chinese, dusty 
and covered with spider-webs, 
barely protected by two old 
door-mats made in the shape of 
a priest's chasuble, and holding 
a white cock on a leash. 
Mr. Doolittle took him for some 
shady purveyor of opium-dens and 
was about to drive him away when 
the man said abruptly: 

"I have come to ask a favor, 
Sir, a favor that will cost you 
nothing. My name is Mr. U; I 
don't belong to New York nor to 
the year 1926; I hail from 
Kansou and the IXth century." 

Mr. Doolittle was so drunk 
that he saw nothing unusual in 
meeting on Fifth Avenue a man a 
thousand years older than him- 
self. "Are you a ghost?" he 
asked. 

"I am," said the Chinese, 
"and a ghost in need." 

"I am Irish as you may see," 
said Doolittle, "and I love 
ghosts; what can I do for you?" 


"Just this," said the specter; 
"you know that in the time of the 


Tangs — I lived under that 
dynasty and died in 837 —it was 


thought beseeming to bury with 
the corpse a number of earthen- 
ware figures who, once under- 
ground, revived and took up 
their service by the dead. 
According to that custam my 
tomb contained servants, 
wry-faced warriors, dromedaries 
adorned by streaks of green 
enamel, wild boars and red 
earthenware horses, a magnifi- 
cent cavalry, the image of all 

I had left behind in this 

world, where I was an Academi- 
cian and the honorary Viceroy of 
Kansou. These figures obeying 
Rite, watched over my sleep and 
my meals. As ill-luck will have 
it, they were particularly fine. 
A Chinese proverb says: 'A plain 
woman is a treasure in a 
family.' It might apply to 
fumereal statuettes, too, as 
mine, being beautiful, became 
coveted. 

"Two months ago, about the 
eighth moon, a merchant of New 
York, on his hunt for antiques 
in the land of Kansou, took ad- 
vantage of the nameless 
confusion in which the 
unfortunate province had sunk, 
to get my tomb opened. His 
attention had been drawn by the 
splendor of the mausoleum, and 
the number of allegorical 
inscriptions. I had designed it 
myself in my lifetime. Eighteen 
astrologers had been consulted 
by me on the choice and 
direction of the spot, which 
had been selected in a hundred 
by dint of the mirror and the 
magic compass. Not a star 
above, not a dragon below could 
trouble my rest... One morning 
I heard knocks; sudden light 
blinded me, and I perceived 


leaning over me a little black 
monkey in a gray tail-coat and 
white gaiters, with a rose in 
his button-hole. His hair was 
frizzy like the wool of a new- 
born lamb. Behind him stood a 
four-wheeled car without horses 
filled with money-bags. 

“He who had thus dared to 
unite the World of Light to the 
World of Darkness ordered his 
‘comprador' to proffer an 
indemnity to the local governor 
and took away every one of the 
statuettes which embellished 
and defended my tomb. Like the 
fox of our legends who steals 
into houses and carries away all 
that tempts him, this creature 
after violating my sepulcher, 
forthwith crossed the seas on a 
fire-junk, laden with his spoil. 
Since then, Sir, I have known no 
Test; the surrounding dead, 
knowing that I am defenseless, 
steal my food, my castor-oil, my 
ginger, my perfumes and candles, 
the pious and persistent homage 
of my descendants. I must now go 
out for meals; I have become 
part of the crowd of 'mendicant 
spirits' of which every honor- 
able Chinese stands in horror: I 
feed on chicken tripe picked up 
in the mud of the streets, on 
dead cats or on my own lice. At 
times I even prowl round houses 
where pigs are slaughtered and 
I, a viceroy, lie flat on my 
stomach and lick the blood 
trickling in the dust. Not to 
mention the mixed company I have 
to associate with now, if I want 
to live: sailors lost at sea, 
peasants struck by lightning, 
coolies dead in foreign lands, 
or worst still and more ignoble, 
soldiers killed on battlefields. 
And see now: I am reduced to a 
shadow; never more shall ny 
soul have strength enough to 
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reincarnate itself, It is a 
tragedy! How can I now rise to 
a superior rank? I am a spirit 
deprived of all posthumous 
promotion. 

The Chinese half-opened his 
mats: his empty stomach was 
diaphanous. Through it Mr. Doo- 
little saw a skeleton, beyond 
the skeleton the astral body 
and in this the lighted windows 
of the Plaza Hotel. 

"After long searching," Mr. 
U went on, "I discovered that 
my robber's name was Willy 
Judesheim and that he lived in 
New York. The pursuit was 
tremendously difficult, for in 
daytime I was confined to my 
tomb, and could set out only 
at night. Now the worst is over, 
I have found his house but I 
don't yet know where to lodge 
my complaint. 

"In China, a drum hangs in 
front of a mandarin's door; 
when a plaintiff strikes it, 
the mandarin is bound to give 
him a hearing on the spot and 
to render a judgement. I see 
nothing of the kind in America: 
where is your justice?" 

“I have no idea," said Mr. 
Doolittle. "Have I not told you 
I am Irish. Politics are my job 
and I am above justice." 

"And mind you, sir, I have 
mot even the possibility to re- 
venge myself on Mr. Judesheim 
in the traditional way, by 
committing suicide before his 
door, for I am dead already, 
else I should choose to die in 
the manner that would be most 
offensive to him and hardest to 
bear: vis. by the rope. To make 
him publicly responsible for my 
death, I should slip in my boot 
a written accusation against 
him; I should even—to give it 
a still finer point and make 


him lose face completely — 
inscribe the precise motive of 
uy decease on my very skin. But 
there is no battling against 
the Impossible. I have no choice 
but to take justice in my own 
hands. Therefore, as I already 
asked you, is this number 489?" 
With his skinny finger, Mr. U 
pointed to a large Renaissance 
palace of bricks and stone, in 
Tudor style, where nothing 
hinted at commerce, except two 
trimmed yew-trees and a ravish- 
ing black marble plate as 
unobtrusive as a visiting card, 
bearing the words: 


WILLY JUDESHEIM 
Expert and Dealer in 
Early Chinese Art 


"Here we are," said the 
specter, when Mr. Doolittle had 
finished deciphering the in- 
scription. "Now let us act 
quickly. I feel lost in this 
far-off country of yours where 
houses have more than one floor 
and women large flat feet, where 
one never meets a single yellow 
lama nor a single camel. This is 
what I expect you to do, Man 
Alive; you must cry out in 
Chinese the following words: 


"'Yu-tche Li-k'o Chang 
Kan-sou K'iv K'Inn-tse' 


Their meaning is: 'By imperial 
order let this rabble return to 
Kansou immediately.’ On hearing 
the words 'Imperial Order,' my 
servants and my lifeguard who 
belong to a time when inferiors 
still respected their masters, 
will obey forthwith and with my 
kitchens, stables and women will 
fly back to my tomb. However, it 
is imperious that you should 
speak and not myself; you are, 
doubtless, unaware of the 
extension of earthly authority 
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to the beings of the Nether 
World; where a ghost has only 
the ghost of his strength, a 
living man keeps all hts 
prestige, especially if he 
commands by Imperial Order." 

Mr. Doolittle objected that 
he really could not penetrate 
in Mr. Judesheim's house whose 
doors were guarded by detectives 
and exploding engines. 

"Just draw nearer to the 
house," said the ghost; "my 
servants are on the other side 
of the wall. I can see them all 
gathered in the marble hall on 
the ground floor. Wanting a 
sword which always scares 
spirits you have at least an 
umbrella; brandish it according 
to the rules of incantation in 
the direction of the four 
cardinal points; then breathe 
hard, shallow your breath in 
the manner of astrologers and 
shout with all your might!" 

"Ya-tehe Li-k'o Chang Kan- 
sou K'tv K'Inn-tse," Mr. Doo- 
little yelled twice with the 
utmost delight. 

An appalling crash followed. 
The night porter issued from 
the Plaza; policemen came run- 
ning on motorcycles followed by 
newspaper boys and prostitutes; 
then, a deathly silence... 

"Thank you, Sir," said the 
man dressed in mats. "Now as 
you see the helpmate of ghpsts, 
the white cock I am leading, 
begins to show uneasiness; his 
first cry is near. I must , 
reinstate myself in my body, and 
in my profaned tomb; for yoq, 
living man, it is 25 days from 
hence; as for me, in barely 
five seconds I shall reach it 
by a short cut through Hell. I 
beg you will accept as a token 
of my gratitude this small 
gift." And Mr. U laid in Doo- 


little's hands a heavy silver 
bag containing, he said, one 
thousand "ligatures." Then he 
lowered his rotten mat on his 
shoulders, pulled the leash of 
his cock, made for Central Park 
and disappeared. 

Mr. Doolittle went to his 
hotel; having missed his way 
several times he at last found 
his keyhole. He put the silver 
bag under his bed and fell 
asleep. 


The next morning he awoke all 


dressed. The New York Times was 
brought in. It related in big 
letters the nightly burglary in 
the house of Mr. Willy Jude- 
sheim the eminent expert. A 
unique collection of Chinese 
works of art of every period 
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ARRIET Leichman did not be- 

lieve in ghosts before she 
saw the stranger in her house. 
"What are you doing here!" she 
shouted angrily. The pale young 
man turned slowly to face her, 
then replied, "Why, madame, I 
live here. I always have." 

"Who are you?" she quizzed, 
and he said, "A ghost." As he 
did not seem wholly tangible, 
she believed him right away. 
Overcome by a sudden perversity, 
she told the ghost a lie: "By 
the strangest coincidence, I am 
a ghost also." 

"Is that so?" he said, rais- 
ing a pallid brow. Then he 
added: "Quite a few people have 
moved in here, then out again, 
frightened of me. Since the 
landlord has unwittingly rented 
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which the Metropolitan Museum 
had lately offered to purchase 
for a million dollars, lay 
shattered on the floor; the 
rarest pieces, several funeral 
statuettes recently brought 
from China had disappeared. 

Then only, Mr. Doolittle re- 
membered the silver bag he had 
deposited under his bed; he put 
out his hand, made an effort to 
lift it and, to his surprise 
realized that it weighed no 
more than his newspaper. On 
opening it, he found it full of 
bits of gold paper which he 
mistook for confetti brought by 
error from Texas Guinan. 

They were sham paper money 
dealt out in China at funerals. 

— Paul Morand, France, 1926 


gatened a Ghost 


to a ghost this time, I Suppose 
I needn't fret about scaring 
you away." 

~ "Absolutely nothing to worry 
about," she said. "However, E a 
happen to be a malign ghost an 
do startling things without the 
least provocation. I cannot 
control myself. I'm not at all 
certain it will be safe for you 
from now on." 

The naive and gileless ghost 
looked very upset. "As for me, 
he said, "I have never hurt 
anyone and would not care to 
start. It sounds frightful to 
share my home with a malignant 
spirit. If you'll forgive me, 
I'm moving out." 

The ghost soon vanished and 
was never seen again. 

—Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
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Narry a thorn there scratches. 
Look at the loovly birds! 
A peeping chick soon hatches. 
Look at the loovly house! 
Such loovly locks and latches. 


A loovly family inside. 

In nightgowns lacking patches! 
Each retires to loovly beds. 

As I light loovly matches! 

Coom moorning see the loovly dead. 
Reposed upon the ashes! 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
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